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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 

BY HEBBEET BEERBOHM TREE. 



Whether it be in society, on the platform, or in the news- 
paper press, we see evidences of the all-pervading interest which 
is taken in the drama nowadays. Indeed, the attention given 
to matters theatrical is not less absorbing than that which is 
devoted to football news, or the latest utterances of a retired 
statesman. Nowadays, every second man is a would-be dram- 
atist, every other woman a potential actress. The interest in the 
stage is not confined to that enthusiastic person, the constant 
playgoer — it extends to those platonic patrons of the drama who 
never enter the portals of a theatre ; it embraces that sympathetic 
individual, the laudator temporis acti, who is ever prepared 
to bewail the death of the drama, and to weep the ready tear over 
its untenanted grave. It is not my intention to assist the read- 
ers of this magazine in holding a kind of literary autopsy on the 
body dramatic. We have heard something too much of late of 
such functions, whose melancholy enquiries have generally 
resulted in a verdict of manslaughter against that arch-enemy of 
progress, the actor-manager. Whatever may be its ailments, the 
drama is not suffering from want of medical 'attendance, for dis- 
agreeing doctors are constantly warring over its prostrate but pul- 
sating body. If one may dissent from the maxim, " whatever is, 
is right," one may surely be excused from joining in the chorus of 
" whatever is, is wrong," as sung by the sentimental re-actionaries 
who worship the past at the expense of the present, who dispar- 
age their ancestors when living, and write paeans to them when 
dead. If results (as Nature tells us) are obtained by striving, 
this should be a prolific period for our drama; for never, 
assuredly, was there a time when among authors and managers a 
more honorable rivalry obtained to produce distinguished work. 
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The dramatic output of each generation is the direct result of 
that generation's thought and tendency, although a demand for 
work of the highest kind usually receives its impetus from some 
exceptional creative or executive genius who is the highest product 
of his age. And, too, geniuses grow iu clusters, whether they be 
great poets, great painters, great statesmen, great generals, great 
gentlemen, or great dramatists. Witness the Elizabethan era. 

We have all been crying in the wilderness for the manna of dra- 
matic literature, and it would be strange indeed if, in defiance of 
all the laws of supply and demand, that manna did not descend 
from the dramatic firmament. It is impossible that the same 
sort of romance or the same sort of realism in art should ema- 
nate from, say, the Georgian period and the Victorian era. 
Each age has its offspring after its kind, and according to the 
social conditions which govern it. The more strenuous habits of 
the people of to-day, the greater brevity in the expression of 
thought, the increased dramatic precision, the decay of elo- 
quence, and the development of force, make for a different sort 
of literature and a different sort of drama. The best plays of 
to-day are keener, less mannered, less heroic, less,epic, but prob- 
ably more direct and swifter in effect, if not deeper, than those 
of the early part of the century. If there is to-day a widespread 
taste for the lighter forms of entertainment, yet there is at the 
other extreme of the dramatic scale a great and vital demand for 
serious work. We have passed through a period of undue 
pessimism, and now the ultra-realistic or morbid drama has in 
its turn given place to romanticism. Each school has its ardent 
champions who, from the formidable bulwarks of their respective 
newspapers, shoot peas at each other with pleasing regularity. 
For me, I love them both. I confess I do not share this leaning 
towards a morbid monogamy in matters of art ; the Muses must 
not be regarded as purely domestic creatures. People talk as 
though romance and the problem play were two things of some 
sudden birth, as though we had either lately discovered prob- 
lems, or had been lately born anew in romance. One day we are 
told that this is the age of the problem play. We are fascinated 
by Ibsen, by " The Second Mrs. Tanqueray," and are under the 
sway of the new woman in literature, as it might appear, when 
lo ! the voice goes up in the wilderness, " How long, how long 
will this problem business last ?" And with a gayety and a sud- 
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denness which come of the gods and not of men, down swoops 
romance, and again a new world has been discovered. 

But what are the facts of the case? Romance and Realism have 
always been perennially interchangeable. They never interfere 
with each other. They are the most polite rivals in existence. 
They are like those Swiss clocks with a little wooden man and a little 
wooden woman in a little wooden sentinel box. When it is going to 
rain and wet the dainty robes of Romance (Romance always has 
robes), back steps Miss Romance into her little wooden box, and 
out pops the little wooden man called Realism (and you know 
Realism always has draggled skirts!). These little gentry — in 
the clock of the stage — they love each other, but they can never 
be out together. There is no keeping company for them ! Like 
rival stars, they never appear together — when the one is out 
the other is in, out of the wet, or out of the sun, as the case may 
be. They never embrace, but they never quarrel. Let us be patient 
with the great discoverers who are constantly making compari- 
sons and prophecies and proclamations to thrill that great public 
who care little whether they are given Romance, or the Problem 
Play, or the Comedy of Manners, so long as the fare provided be 
interesting and amusing, amusing in the highest sense of the 
term ; at the apex of its expression reaching beauty, at its base 
touching burlesque. For the time being, modern blank-verse 
dramas can scarcely hold us, or convince us. We are not in 
touch with them. We incline to the prose of the telegram, 
not to the chorus from Olympus. Our drama of to-day comes 
nearer the vernacular. We love wit more than poetry, and 
cleverness more than prosody. I confess myself to being 
somewhat alarmed when I find myself face to face with a play 
written in the medium employed by Sheridan Knowles. The 
blank verse is apt to be somewhat echoic, and it seems to me only 
suitable when the stately march of its eloquence is employed as 
Shakespeare employed it — and that employment we find but 
seldom in his followers. This medium of expression is apt to be 
unconvincing — to detract from, rather than add to, the illusion 
at which all drama must aim. 

And here we come to the very Alpha and Omega of stage 
science — illusion. Everything that tends to aid illusion, to 
stimulate the imagination of an audience, is legitimate on the 
stage. Everything that detracts from illusion is illegitimate. 
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We hear a great deal of cant talked by those who insist that the 
ideal stage setting should be a green baize, whose decoration 
should consist of placards inscribed, "This is a street," " This 
is a house," " This is heaven." In all this there seems to me 
something of affectation. If Shakespeare's poetry could be 
better or more reverently illustrated by such means, I would say : 
" Take away those baubles of scenery, of costume, and of archaeo- 
logical accessories ! " It was all very well for David Garrick to 
appear in a powdered tie-wig, a Georgian coat, and silk stock- 
ings, when he was impersonating the Thane of Cawdor ; but he 
created the effect (which undoubtedly he did create) not by 
virtue of the incorrectness of his costume, but in spite of it. The 
greater knowledge of historical periods possessed by our theatre- 
goers of to-day, the increased sense of humor, the demand for 
luxury, require general and detailed illusion in the appointments 
of the stage, and to deny it to theatre-goers is to be affectedly 
superior to one's age, and belated in the movements of the time. 
Every artist uses the material which his generation places at his 
disposal. If the painter lacked paint and canvas, he would con- 
tent himself with the flag-stone and a piece of chalk, if the 
musician lacked a Stradivarius he would still be returning to the 
old tooth-comb ; but why complain of the canvas and the paint 
and the Stradivarius ! The increase of picturesqv.eness in all the 
arts, the complete revolution in taste as regards house decoration, 
the greater cultivation of the eye, all these have tended to what has 
been contemptuously called the " millinery " of the drama. I 
admit that there has been a tendency towards an over-elaborate 
decoration, which may have sometimes swamped the beauty of 
the poet — and here taste must always be the arbiter — but I can- 
not think that the public would nowadays be so readily inclined 
to listen to Shakespeare's noble dramas did they not receive that 
splendor of setting which modern ingenuity and modern resource 
have placed at the disposal of the stage manager of to-day. 

Briefly, mechanical devices should be avoided, if illusion can be 
given without them ; and it should be remembered that the real 
thing may, on the stage, be not so effective as the ingenious 
make-believe. Suggestion is often better than an undue insist- 
ence on detail. In the same way the art of the dramatist and of 
the actor is not to give us a mere photographic representation of 
life, or of its detached and perhaps commonplace incidents, but 
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rather to epitomize for us a whole career, to present the heart of 
an incident, to give in one crystal of a thousand facets the 
aspects, impressions, inflections, and modifications of a life, to 
suggest to the imagination of the audience by the illustration of 
dialogue, or by the presentation of character, the artistic embodi- 
ment of a man or a woman, rather than the photographic 
actuality. Were it otherwise, then the blacksmith should be 
taken from the blacksmith's shop, the costermonger from the 
barrow, to represent the passions through which the blacksmith 
and the costermonger may be supposed to pass. That would be 
photographic. And, as Mr. Whistler once remarked, there is 
something in art that even a photographer does not always 
achieve. But what is the actor ? It is he who was never a 
blacksmith or a costermonger, yet who, by his power of observa- 
tion and through the medium of his adaptive physical organism, 
can suggest those characters. It is the dramatist's art to outline 
the character, to seize upon its vital moments, to depict the situa- 
tion, and it is the actor's art to make that man and that situation 
live. It seems to me there is only one way to act, that is by im- 
personation ; but, for some occult reason, there are still those who 
regard the art of acting as if it were a co-operative store, which 
is subdivided into departments : the grocery department, the 
haberdashery department, the tailoring department, and so on. 
In the same way, there existed a tradition of the stage which 
prescribed certain " lines of business " — one of those traditions, 
which are, I think, made by fools for wise men to break. 

Among these "lines of business" was the first old man, the 
leading man, the first low comedian, the walking gentleman, the 
second old man, the light comedian, the second low comedian, 
the heavy man, the utility man, the leading lady, the singing 
chambermaid, the heavy lady, and so on. The sanctity of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians was as nothing compared with 
the sanctity which governed the "lines of business" in the olden 
days. And I believe that for the singing chambermaid to have 
trenched by one hair's breadth on the domain of the walking 
lady would have been an offence to extenuate which the rack 
were too mild a form of torture. I am glad to think that this 
ancient prejudice is passing away, for though in its time the 
demarcation may have had its uses, I fancy it had still greater 
abuses ; and an actor nowadays is no longer regarded as a heretic 
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if he substitutes for the " damnable iteration " of his own per- 
sonality, in a fixed lin9 of business, the artistic embodiment of 
various and opposite characters. 

There is another cant expression, which I would be glad to 
see eliminated from the dictionary of acting ; that is, the 
phrase "character acting." All acting should be character 
acting. What is Shylock? A character part. -' What are 
Macbeth and Richard III, but character parts ? What are 
Hamlet, logo, or Othello but character parts? What are 
Brutus, Marie Antony and Cassius ? Such characters as Romeo 
of course require the appearance of youth and those graces of 
person which will alone commend the Mantuan lover to his 
Juliet. But even here, an audience will be more moved by the 
intellectual suggestion of a Jean de Eeszk6, than by the inade- 
quate posturings of a youthful nincompoop. The meaning of 
" character acting " in the ordinary acceptance of the word, I 
take it, is the assumption of a character which is afflicted with 
either mental or physical eccentricity. Nowadays, as I have 
said, lines of business have become merged, and most managers 
will cast their plays according to the ability of the actor to 
embody his part ; thus an actor will one day play an old man, 
another day a young man, and so on. I believe Mr. Frank 
Benson, who has done so much to uphold the banner of 
Shakespeare in the English provinces, recognizes no "lines of 
business," and his actors accordingly have the advantage of play- 
ing a round of parts, one differing from the other ; and so they 
obtain greater freedom and have opportunities for the exercise of 
that versatility so necessary to the development of the 
actor's art. 

If acting is an art, then it should be the highest endeavor of 
the actor to so cultivate his sensitive and imaginative being that he 
can at will become absorbed in whatever character he is portray- 
ing and give appropriate utterance to the feelings, the manners, 
and the passions of that individual. In this respect he is on a 
level with the literary artist. It would never be held that the 
author should be perpetually grinning through the horse collar 
of his characters; and if the imaginative faculty be developed 
in him, his characters, though foreign to his own nature, will 
yet act and speak in a fashion appropriate to them. This power 
of affecting the imagination is not merely a matter of exUrna 
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disguise or make-up; it is something that comes from within; it 
is the assumption of a character — character-acting, if you 
will. It is happily no longer essential to popular success that an 
actor should cultivate peculiarities and tricks of speech, by which 
he should be recognized if possible before entering upon the stage. 
" This," as a brilliant critic once remarked of a performance of 
the present writer, " this is no way to behave." Of course, an 
actor, like an author, is known by his style, and a dominant in- 
dividuality is of the greatest value to him as it is to the author; 
mere mimicry is not the be-all and end-all of acting. One may 
be an excellent imitator, and yet an indifEerent actor. How often 
do we not see an artist who, instead of employing the vehicle of 
his own resources, will seek to make an effect by imitating the 
blemishes of an acknowledged master ? Strange that when men 
seek to flatter their superiors they should do so by imitating 
their infirmities ! Because the Venus of Milo has no arms, it 
does not follow that a perfect piece of sculpture needs neces- 
sarily bo arrived at by omitting those members from the statue. 
It does not follow because Cromwell had a wart on his nose, that 
a man should become a statesman or a reformer because he 
happened to have a like nasal superfluity. 

We have, as I have hinted earlier, heard much of late of the 
baneful influence of the actor-manager, to whom all the evils to 
which dramatic flesh is heir have been traced. A newspaper was 
recently put into my hands, containing an article signed by one who 
is supposed to be responsible in directing public opinion in matters 
theatrical. In the course of this article, statements were made 
which, however ridiculous to the initiated, are yet calculated to 
mislead the public — to detract from the dignity of the calling which 
is assailed, and to lessen the regard in which it is held. It was 
stated that the actors who preside over our principal London 
theatres are animated in the conduct of those theatres by un- 
worthy motives ; that they have no sincere regard for the art 
which they are supposed to represent ; that their actions are in- 
formed only by vanity, by self-aggrandizement, and by a greed 
for gold. Now, I will admit that an actor is subject, as is every 
artist, as indeed is every man who leads a public life, to that 
self -contemplation which in the unsuccessful is called vanity and 
which in the successful is often called laudable ambition. Few 
among us will pretend to an indifference to that advancement in 
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the opinion of our fellow-men which is called popularity, nor 
is the substantial reward which it ensures to he held in con- 
tempt. But this much I will say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the bulk af artistic achievement given to the «tage during 
our generation has been due to the actor-manager. 

The lay-manager exploits a commercial enterprise ; the actor 
lives in his art as well as by it. " The reason why your drama 
in England is so vital," said an eminent French actor to me, "is 
that your theatres are governed by artists and not by trades- 
men." The actor who makes sacrifices in struggling for the 
highest is not a martyr, he is a devotee, maybe an epicure ; his 
joy is more in his art than in his balance-sheet. But let us not 
be boastful of our ruling passions, or make a virtue of our 
pleasant inclinings. 

To briefly review the history of the stage of the last fifty 
years, who have been the great managers ? I mean the managers 
whose labors have been directed towards the highest class of 
work. Their names jump to the mind of every playgoer. There 
are men still living to whom the name of Macready is something 
more than a memory. The next name on which the high light 
of theatrical history falls is that of Charles Kean, who devoted to 
the production of Shakespearian and modern plays all the sumptu- 
ous description and illustrative decoration which the ambitious 
actor-manager of to-day gives to his work. Then come such as 
Phelps and Charles Calvert, who worked steadily for their art. So 
in America did Edwin Booth, Forrest and Barrett. In our own 
time we have the history of the Bancroft management at the 
Prince of Wales' and Haymarket theatres — the Bancrofts who 
were, I think, the pioneers of our modern drama. We have 
the brilliant record of Henry Irving, whose untiring devotion to 
the highest interests of our art is the pride of us all. We have 
the Kendals and John Hare, whose efforts both as artists and 
managers are assuredly deserving of the gratitude of the public. 
We have to-day Kichard Mansfield, Wilson Barrett, Charles 
Wyndham, and George Alexander. We have Edward Compton 
and Frank Benson, not to mention the younger generation which 
is knocking at our door. The late Augustus Harris will be re- 
membered chiefly by his splendid efforts in the cause of opera ; 
but he too was at one time an actor, and, had he lived, would 
have devoted himself to the production of Shakespeare on a scale 
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of worthy magnificence. I am far from saying that a lay-mana- 
ger must of necessity be an undesirable director of a theatre. On 
the contrary, I will go so far as to admit that, given the sympathy 
and the capacity for his work, the lay-manager should be the 
ideal head of a theatre, for he is not oppressed with the double 
labor which acting entails. Yet in all time and in all arts, it is 
the artist himself, whose enthusiasm has given, and will preserve 
for his time, the masterpieces of the arts. It is the poet, not the 
publisher ; the painter, not the picture-dealer. 

If England or America cannot boast a national or state-subsi- 
dized theatre, we still may trust to that public spirit which finds 
expression in responsible and individual effort. And, if the pe- 
cuniary reward of such efforts is not always great, yet the 
worker leaves behind something whose value cannot be appraised 
by the standard of the death-duties. 

H. Beerbohm Tree. 



